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Mission Statement 


WHO 


Riverwise is a community-based magazine created by a team of authors, 
writers, photojournalists, parents, grandparents, students, organizers, activists, 
artists, educators and visionaries. We are working to create media that reflect 
local activism and the profound new work being done in and around Detroit 
neighborhoods. We envision deepening relationships through media that 
serve as an essential part of weaving beloved communities. We will celebrate 
personal Detroit stories and the process of evolving ideas. 


WHY 


It is often said that we live in two Detroits—one affluent, the other neglected. 
We know there are many versions of Detroit. In some communities there is a 
striving toward self-determination and new, visionary ways of life. It is our goal 
to show these efforts that are rooted in community, sustainable, transformative 
and based upon new forms of citizenship. Detroit is a movement city. And our 
movements need creative media. By sharing resources and encouraging open 
participation of engaged citizens, especially people of color, Riverwise shall 
help us examine our own personal and political contradictions and generate 
lasting solutions. 


WHAT WE NEED 


Riverwise needs your stories of resilience, visionary resistance, place-based 
education, self-determination and sustainable, creative ways of transforming 
yourselves and your communities. Please contact us with article ideas and 
notice of programs taking place in your neighborhood. We’ll do our best to 
follow up. 


Or submit an article, personal anecdote, poem, interview, photo, or illustration 
of your own for our next edition of Riverwise. Submissions should not be more 
than 1,500 words long and may be edited for content and/or space. They 
should also include contact information and proper credits and affiliations. 


The Riverwise collective invites you to visit our website, and check out our 
blogs and podcasts. Visit www riverwisedetroit.org, for more details. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS AND DONATIONS 
Riverwise magazine is partially grant- 


CONTACT TO SUBMIT ARTICLES AND 
PHOTOS 


funded, but we need your help in 
order to remain free of charge and 
free of ads. We urge you to donate or 
subscribe to Riverwise by returning 
the envelope attached to this issue, 
or by visiting our donation page at 
riverwisedetroit.org. Checks must be 
made out to the Riverwise nonprofit 
fiduciary body, The James and Grace 
Lee Boggs Center. 


Email: riverwiseinthed@gmail.com 
Letters: 3067 Field Street, Detroit, MI 
48214 

Please contact Riverwise for permission 
to reprint any articles. 


ARTIST STATEMENT 


Cover art by Mario Alvarinio imagining 
former Detroit City Council members 
involved in current knovements 


It’s Election Time 


What Kind of City Do We Want? 


BY RIVERWISE EDITORIAL BOARD 


iverwise has partnered with 

Khary Frazier’s Detroit Is Different 
to bring you this special issue on our 
citywide elections. We are deeply 
grateful to Khary for the enormous 
amount of work he has done to 
present the mayoral candidates 
and to remind us of the ideals of 
community self-determination 
that we seek to uphold in local 
government. We do not endorse 
candidates, but we think that many 
people who have decided to run for 
offices this year are helping all of us 
think more expansively about the 
kind of city we are and the kind of 
city we want to become. 


As we go to press, the question 

of whether or not we will be able 

to vote on the newly proposed 
Charter is unclear, as the Michigan 
Supreme Court has not yet handed 
down a decision. Whatever happens 
with the ballot, we applaud the 
committed effort of the Charter 
Commission to envision and 
propose new approaches to city 
government that would enhance 
the quality of life for all Detroit’s 
citizens. We encourage everyone 
to read and discuss the ideas in the 
new Charter, as they will help us 
establish beneficial policies going 
forward. 


The mayor’s office has attracted a 
diversity of candidates, and while 
we couldn’t feature them all in this 
issue, we decided to present three 
whose ways of thinking about and 
approaching city politics we found 
particularly captivating. Myya Jones 
is adamant that young leaders of 
her generation should be claiming 
the major governance roles in 

our City, insisting it’s their time to 
step up. We wanted everyone to 
appreciate her strong, challenging 
voice. Anthony Adams represents 
the seasoned public administrator, 
projecting a certain confidence, 
offering proposals for fixing 
breakdowns in the system. Jasahn 
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and Krystal Larsosa may be the 
first-ever candidates in the United 
States to run as a husband-wife 
slate for mayor and city council 
member. That’s so fresh! Fresher still 
is their conviction that we should 
not leave city governance to the 


“elites” or “experts,” but assume 


our responsibility as citizens to 
bring the wisdom of our own lived 
experiences to the decision-making 
tables of City government. These 
candidates encourage us to think 
more creatively about electoral 
politics—about “qualifications” for 
office, whom we should elect, and 
what we should expect of elected 
officials as our representatives. 
(Interviews with all the mayoral 
candidates are available on the 
Riverwise Facebook page.) 


Over the last few years, most of 
Detroit’s City Council members 
have failed dismally to represent 
the concerns of the majority of 
Detroiters. We are eager for the 
potential of a newly constituted 
Council that will work hard to 
advance the interests of Detroit’s 
families, rather than those of the 
corporations and other private 
agencies. Once upon atime in 
Detroit, there were deep thinking, 
profoundly committed City Council 
members who actually fought 

to improve the quality of life for 
everyone in our City. We hope 
that Rich Feldman’s article on City 
Council ancestors will be revelatory 


for young people, and refresh others’ 


memory of a time when we could 
trust some of our representatives, 
who were not political functionaries, 
but revolutionary organizers, social 
innovators, civil rights fighters and 
visionaries. Sara Habbo’s article 
celebrates these same traits in U.S. 
Congresswoman Rashida Tlaib. 


As white supremacist forces led by 
the Republican Party seek to set our 
civil rights gains back half a century, 
enacting laws to make it ever 
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more difficult to actually exercise 
our voting rights, it has become 
even more important for each of 
us to be engaged in resisting voter 
suppression, pushing back against 
the nationwide, racist assault on 
voters of color. Let’s follow Stacey 
Abrams’s bold leadership and join 
the Hot Call Summer to Stop Jim 
Crow 2! See Alyson Jones’s article, 
for information on how to take action. 


As we move beyond the primaries 

to the coming election in November, 
many Detroiters will be deeply 
engaged in the ongoing work of 
fashioning a just, productive, and 
vibrant city. The work of urban 
gardeners, creative artists, neighbors 
solving disputes and caring for each 
other are part of the tapestry of 

our city. Some of those running for 
office understand that they can use 
their authority to support the best of 
these emerging efforts. This election 
is a time to think together about 

the possibilities we have to change 
ourselves and our city to be more 
just, compassionate, and productive. 


Photo of Khary Frazier, 
Founder of Detroit Is Different 


Find all candidate 
interviews at 


and 


ee, 
detroitisdifferent.com ve. 
or scan this QR code. fe) ese: rae 


detroitisdifferent.com 
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Khary Frazier: Thank you so much. 
We're trying to get information out 
for this local election season. Can 
you tell us a little about yourself? 


Krystal Crittendon: This is really, 
really important. Unless people 
know how their government is 
supposed to work, they don't know 
when it's not working. 


I'm an attorney, born and raised 

in Detroit. | have spent all of my 
professional legal career at the 
City of Detroit Law Department. | 
didn't mean to stay this long, but | 
realized that Detroit, the city that 

| love, is entitled to quality legal 
representation, so | haven't been 
able to make myself leave. | was 
appointed Corporation Counsel 

by Mayor Ken Cockerel, Jr. and 
then again by Mayor Dave Bing. I’m 
currently a supervisor in a litigation 
section. 


KF: And you are the point person 
that many people call upon when 
you have questions about city 
government. 


From a legal perspective what 
should citizens expect from the 
mayor and city council ? 


KC: The Home Rule Act, a state 
statute, was adopted by the 
Michigan legislature. 


If you want to incorporate as a city 
or a township or village, there are 
certain things that you have to do 
in order to be an incorporated city. 
You have to adopt a charter, and 
under that charter you decide what 
type of city you want to have. In 
Michigan you can have either a 
weak or a strong mayoral form or 
government. Most cities, like Detroit, 
have a strong mayor form. 
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The mayor is the 
highest elected 
official. He gets 
to make all of 
the decisions 
when it comes 
to appointing 
people who will 
deliver services. 
He appoints all 
the department 
heads under the 
Charter. People 
decide which 
departments their 
city government 
is going to have 
in the Charter, 
and the mayor 
appoints the 
department 
directors. 

Each of those 
departments— 
transportation, public works, water 
and sewage services, police, and 
fire—are departments that are 
called for by the Charter, and are 
answerable to the mayor. 


Under our Charter, we have 

a legislative body as well, so 

the Detroit City Council is the 
legislature. They have the power to 
adopt local ordinances that are the 
laws of the city. 


The City Council also oversees the 
budget and approves contracts. 
They have control of the purse 
strings for the city. 


People often show up at City 
Council meetings if things are not 
working. But City Council is the 
legislative branch of government, 
they don't have control over any 
of the department heads, so if 
you've got a big pothole in front 


Attorney Kystal Crittendon 


of your house that you want to 
have patched, or you have a home 
across the street that needs to be 
demolished, or your street light on 
the corner is not working, people 
will often take that issue to the city 
council meetings. In reality it's the 
Mayor who has the authority and 
the responsibility of making sure 
that those department directors 
dispatch employees to take care of 
those problems for you. 


The City Council is the public face of 
the city, because they meet in open 
sessions and they have a public 
meeting at least once per week. It's 
on TV, they have public comments 
where people express their 
concerns. But in terms of actually 
getting most problems remediated, 
it's the mayor who people need to 
be contacting. The mayor's office 
needs to be bombarded with 
questions and complaints if there 
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is some executive function not 
working. 


The money that supports these 
services are our tax dollars and 
grant money. 


The police officers in your 
neighborhood, the fire department, 
streetlights, and all public services 
are paid for either from money 
that is given to the city from 
another branch of government 

or appropriations of our property 
taxes, income taxes, or whatever 
goes into the general fund. 

That money is used to deliver 
services so you have not only a 
right to speak up, you have the 
responsibility to speak up. 


KF: And that leads to my second 
question. Mayors, as the city CEO, 
carry out the policy set forth by 
Council. What's the difference 
between a law and a policy? 


KC: Policy does not have the 
effect of law. A policy is usually for 
internal administration. You might 
have a policy that people can't 
wear open-toed shoes to work, 
but you can't get a civil infraction 
or a misdemeanor for violating a 
policy. An ordinance is a law, so 
you can actually be prosecuted or 
fined for violating the law. A city 
ordinance is the equivalent on the 
local level of laws adopted by the 
state legislature. The City Council 
also passes something called 
resolutions. These are usually for an 
event, they're not long term. 


KF: Understanding the language 
is so important because it can get 
overwhelming and confusing. In 
our municipal structure there are 
also boards, commissions, and 
task forces. What role do these 
play in the city of Detroit? 


KC: Great question. Let’s start 

with the Charter. The charter is 
crafted by a Charter Commission, 
but it has to be put before the 
people for a vote. The Charter is 
the governing document for the 
city, if it is approved, it becomes 
the bible. The Charter tells us what 
elected offices the people want, 
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what appointed positions they 
want, what departments, and what 
services they want their city to 
deliver. Neither a mayor nor a city 
council can do anything other than 
what is identified in that Charter. In 
creating the Charter people identify 
what departments we couldn't do 
without. Departments are simply 
responsible for delivering the 
Charter-mandated services. 


KF: Okay, but what is the 
Commission? 


KC: So commissions are set forth in 
the Charter. Or the mayor and City 
Council may empanel commissions 
that are usually identified in the 
Charter. 


With the exception of the Charter- 
mandated commissions, there 

are also commissions that can be 
identified for a specific purpose, 
the same as Task Force. For 
example, you might find out that 
there is a problem with racism 
within a particular department, 

so Someone could empanel a 
Commission. The commission will 
come together to investigate, they'll 
conduct interviews and, at the end 
of that, they'll prepare a report and 
recommend changes that could 
help remediate whatever problem 
was identified. Some commissions 
are charter mandated, like the 
Board of Police Commissioners that 
was put in a charter after the 1967 
riots. 


On all commissions and boards, 
the Charter allows the mayor to 
pay people for certain positions 
and others are volunteers. There’s 
some school of thought that if you 
volunteer your time, your talent, 
your energy, and your resources, 
you will be a more honest broker. 
You're doing this work because 
you're interested in the subject 
area and you are committed to 

the city. People who have more 

of a heart for the issue are drawn 
to the position. There are other 
people who think not paying folks is 
problematic. So you know whether 
you're paid or not paid, the key is 
to make sure that you put the right 


people in the right positions. We 
need the right people who have a 
heart for the people, heart for the 
city, because we've seen examples 
of people who are getting paid 
good salaries and they are not 
beholden to people. 


We've seen situations where 
people weren't getting paid at all 
and they were the most honest 
people that you could have for 

the job. No matter what type of 
government, the key is to make 
sure that you're putting people who 
want the job in the right room for 
the right reasons. 


We've had elected officials who 
have not served us well before. 
We've had some great elected 
officials and we've had some who 
weren't so great. When you're 
selecting a mayor, it can be argued 
that you trust his decision making 
when it comes to his appointments. 
If you can’t trust that person to 
make the right appointments, that 
person shouldn't have been elected 
in the first place. 


Centralizing authority in one person 
who hopefully has a larger vision 
for the city, instead of piecemealing 
authority out to several different 
people has some advantages. With 
the 2012 Charter we went to council 
districts. We cut the city up into 
seven big pieces, seven different 
districts, and then we elect one 
person from each district and two 
members at large. 


| thought when that happened 

we were putting more authority in 
each Council person. But it really 
didn't, because all of the executive 
functions are still under the control 
of the mayor. So having a strong 
mayor form of government with a 
Council by District kind of creates 
conflict. 


KF: Arguably, the district 
managers, appointed by the 
Mayor, have more power than the 
elected Council person to actually 
get something done. And that 
leads me to a question about that 
Department of Neighborhoods. 
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How do we bring back something 
that was once in the city charter 
but no longer exists? 


KC: The City Council would have 
to vote to do it. If we don't have 

an ordinance that authorizes it, 
someone would have to bring it 

to the table. Then, if the Council 
agrees, it would pass an ordinance 
by a simple majority. Then it goes 
to the mayor's office. If the Mayor 
vetoes it, then it goes back to 

City Council. The Council has the 
authority to override the mayor's 
veto, but they need a supermajority, 
so they need at least six votes out 
of the nine in order to override. If 
they do override the Mayor, then 
that ordinance becomes law. 


KF: So what responsibility does 
Council have? 


KC: There's a system of checks and 
balances. The people don't want 
either branch of government to 
dominate. If the Mayor wants to do 
something and he's going to need 
money from the city coffers, the 
City Council has to approve that 
expenditure. The Mayor can't just 
create departments, can't even hire 
certain people if it's not within a 
budget that has been approved by 
City Council. 


The Council can also enact new 
ordinances if they get a majority 
to agree. The Council can adopt 
an ordinance, but the Mayor can 
also veto it. So there's a check on 
both of their authority so neither 
the Mayor nor City Council is able 
to act without trying at least to 
work collaboratively with the other 
branch of government. 


KF: And that leads me right into 
another question about money 
coming into the city. The city has 
business partnerships.How do 
these public-private partnerships 
work? Does a public-private 
partnership change the authority 
in the city? 


KC: So under the city Charter any 
gift to the city has to be approved 
by City Council. These public- 

private partnerships are set up so 
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private industry is actually paying 
the money, so there's nothing for 
Council to approve, other than 
the total gift. As long as it's not 
taxpayer money, the City Council 
doesn't have any role in deciding 
how the money is spent. But if we 
are talking about a situation where 
there is a contribution by the City 
in conjunction with the private 
industry, then City Council would 
have to approve the expenditure. 


KF: Another entity connected 
to the city are agencies like 
the Detroit Economic Growth 
Corporation (DEGC). How does 
that entity function? 


KC: So the DEGC was created 

by State law to help facilitate 
certain transactions within the city 
government. 


KF: So it's almost like the DBA and 
the DEGC and other agencies are 
independent bodies that just have 
relationships with city government, 
correct? 


KC: State law allows these alphabet 
agencies to exist outside of city 
government. This means these 
partnerships are not as open as 
City Council. They are not subject 
to the Open Meetings Act, which 
means they are not required to 
deliberate in public anytime they're 
debating an issue that will affect 
the city. We have to look at how the 
back door decisions and backroom 
decisions are made by these other 
organizations because they're not 
done in a public area. 


KF: As we come to a close, I want 
to discuss every little bit of your 
opinion of where things are with 
the revisions to the city charter, 
what should we be looking for? 


KC: First of all, you have to elect 
people who are willing to actually 
read the Charter and figure out 
what their responsibilities and 

rights and obligations are to the 
people. And we need people who 
are committed to doing the work for 
the right reasons. No matter what 
the Charter says, if you don't have 
the right person in office, it doesn't 


really matter, because people are 
going to do what it is they want to 
do. 


But we, as the electorate, have 
an obligation as well. We need 

to speak up and let our elected 
officials know that they work for 
us, and if they do or don't do what 
we want them to do, then we're 
going to hold them accountable. 
There are too many people who 
know they can disregard the will 
of the people, know they can 
disregard their Charter mandated 
responsibilities, and still live 
comfortably among us, because 
you know we're not going to call 
them out when we see them in 
the grocery store. We're not even 
going to show up to City Council. 
There aren't enough of us engaged, 
and so many people know they 
can disregard our will and still get 
reelected. 


Unless and until that changes, I'm 
not sure that it matters what the 
Charter says, or what State law or 
Federal law says. 


We have got to identify the right 
people to put in office, support 
them, and make sure that when 
people are not doing what it is 
they're required to do, they don't 
get reelected. We need to show up 
and speak up more often and more 
frequently than we do. 


The best way to show up, to speak 
up, is to make sure that you vote 

in every election, because you 
know voting once every four years 
for President is fine, but your life 

is affected by what happens on a 
local level every day. The people 
who are making decisions for you at 
the City Council table or the County 
Commission table are the people 
who we need to let know that we're 
watching and we have certain 
expectations of them. 


KF: Definitely, thank you, thank you 
so much. | definitely feel like i've 
been schooled. 
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We remember these ancestors 
When City Council Members Fought for the People 


BY RICHARD FELDMAN 


Let’s remember their names. 
Erma Henderson (1917-2009) 
Mel Ravitz (1924-2010) 
Maryann Mahaffey (1925-2006) 
Ken Cockrel, Senior (1938-1989) 


hat does a caring, committed, 

activist local electoral 
leadership look like? What can we 
learn from our past to help us make 
decisions today? We often hear the 
phrase “we stand on the shoulders 
of our ancestors.” But who were 
they? 


Detroit is a movement city where 
activists created ideas and practices 
of revolutionary organizing that 
echoed in the elected arena. At 

the beginning of the last century, 
the labor movement was born 

here and influenced a progressive 
atmosphere to limit capitalist 
practices. The Black Power 
Movement of the 1960s-1970s 

was expanded by vibrant artists 
producing music and poetry that has 
made our city known throughout the 
globe. We are a city remembered 
for the rebellion of 1967, and the 
historical and radical writings 
projecting new ways of thinking 
about our past and our future. The 
organizing of the Black Panther 
Party, the League of Revolutionary 
Workers, The Republic of New 
Afrika, the Black Manifesto and the 
Manifest for a Black Revolutionary 
Party all offered new values, 
programs, and practices for living in 
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a society that emphasized the well- 
being of people based on justice. 


The movements provided the 
energy for new kinds of elected 
leadership. Coleman Alexander 
Young became Detroit’s first African- 
American mayor and was electe with 
a strong critique of police brutality 
and corruption. He found ways to 
redistribute land through a Farm- 
A-Lot program that helped spark 

the urban gardening movement. 

He worked with the City Council to 
find ways for people to stay in their 
homes, repair them and strengthen 
their neighborhoods. Often some of 
the most imaginative thinking came 
from our elected City Council that 
encouraged neighborhood power, 
limiting corporate influence and 
educating people. 


There are four city council members 
whose legacy from the 1960s and 
1970s still matters to me. | often 
worked closely with them in my 
journey as a community-labor 
activist. When | moved to Detroit 

in 1970, Detroit was essentially 

50% white, 50% black, with a 
growing Arab American and LatinX 
population. 


As election 2021 approaches, we 
know our votes matter. It is time 

to elect council members who 

do not fold under pressure, make 
backroom deals, believe that the 
corporations and tax cuts will save 
our neighborhoods. These four 
council members would never have 
been silent in the face of water 
shutoffs, foreclosures, tax scams, 
and corporate giveaways. They 
would not have been silent as our 
city becomes a playground for the 


white and wealthy. They would 
never have assented to meetings 
that limit the voice of people to one 
minute. They saw democracy as 
deep, thoughtful engagement about 
things that mattered locally and 
internationally. They took stands, 
differed with one another and 
other officials and political powers; 
but each struggled to find ways to 
create a city that served its people. 


We remember Erma Henderson 
Detroit City Council, 1972-1989 
Detroit City Council President, 
1977-1989 


Henderson was an organizer and 
activist before becoming the first 
African-American woman on City 
Council. She was also the first 
African-American female City 
Council President. She was known 
for her efforts to desegregate the 
bars and restaurants on Woodward 
Avenue. She became the executive 
director and guiding force of one 

of the largest organizations in the 
city, the 250,000 member Women’s 
Conference of Concerns. Erma 
Henderson used her role on City 
Council to uplift a progressive, value- 
based politics. 


She was born in 1917 and moved 

to Detroit in 1918, where she was 
raised on the east side in Black 
Bottom. She was a colleague 

and friend of Coleman Young’s. 
They attended public school 
together. Henderson organized 

her elementary, middle, and high 
school students to oppose racism, 
demanding opportunity and respect 
for every student. She managed City 
Council campaigns for Rev. Charles 
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Hill in 1945, and William Patrick in 
1957, helping Patrick to become the 
first African American elected to City 
Council since the 1800s. 


Following the rebellion of 1967, she 
became the Executive Director of 
the Equal Justice Council, which 
collected judicial data in an 
attempt to monitor the treatment 
of African Americans by the judicial 
system. In the 1950s, she marched 
and picketed to ensure African 
Americans gained admittance 

to hotels and restaurants. She 
organized the Michigan Statewide 
Coalition Against Redlining to 

take on the state's banking and 
insurance interests and was 
directly responsible for the state's 
anti-redlining law, one of the most 
comprehensive in the nation. 


Henderson was a local 
internationalist. As Michigan's 
ambassador for peace and justice, 
she addressed the World Peace 
Council on disarmament in Helsinki, 
spoke out against apartheid at 

the United Nations, attended 

a presidential briefing on the 
Panama Canal, and participated in 
international women's conferences. 
In 1982, she organized an 
International Trade Conference 

for the Michigan Chapter of the 
Continental African Chamber of 
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(Left) Erma Henderson and Coleman A. Young. 
(Right) Maryann Mahaffey. Photos courtesy of Richard Feldman. 


Commerce, bringing together 
ambassadors and ministers of 
finance from 23 African nations 
to work on trade packages. Erma 
Henderson’s ally and dear friend 
was Maryann Mahaffey. 


We remember Maryann Mahaffey 
Detroit City Council, 1973-2005 
Detroit City Council President, 
1990-1998 and 2001-2005 


For Maryann Mahaffey, making 

the world a better place was a 

life mission. Through her lifelong 
journey of leadership and advocacy 
for people, she lived as an example 
of what social work at its best can 
be about: fighting for economic 

and social justice for everyone, 
especially those who are vulnerable. 
Her effectiveness as a public 
servant and agent of change was 
immense. 


Maryann’s early work at a Japanese 
American relocation center, which 
she described as a “concentration 
camp without the ovens,” ignited her 
zeal to use her social work skills to 
advance human rights. 


From 1965 to 1990, Maryann 
Mahaffey was a professor of social 
work at Wayne State University. 
She served 12 years as Detroit City 
Council President and a total of 32 


years as a Councilmember. She 
was an author, educator, civil rights 
activist, volunteer and political 
leader at local, state, national and 
international levels for nearly sixty 
years, putting into action her deep 
commitment to solving critical social 
issues. 


She was a champion for women’s 
rights, filing the precedent-setting 
lawsuit which established a woman's 
right to run for office using her birth 
name, leading the fight to open 

the doors of the Detroit Athletic 
Club to women, and she enacted 

an ordinance explaining and 
prohibiting sexual harassment of city 
employees. 


She co-chaired the Detroit Women 
in AIDS Project; and she was 
instrumental in the founding of the 
Detroit Sexual Assault Center. In 
1994-95 she chaired the Michigan 
delegation to the Non-governmental 
Organizations section of the United 
Nations’ Fourth World Conference 
for Women held in Beijing. 


We remember Mel Ravitz 

Detroit City Council, 1961-1973 and 
1981-1997 

Mel Ravitz served on the Detroit 


Common Council starting in 1961. 
He served as president of the 
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Council from 1969 to 1973. In 1963 
Ravitz joined forces with William 
Patrick, the only African-American 
on the Council, and introduced 

an Open Housing Ordinance. The 
ordinance would have outlawed 
racial discrimination in housing. The 
ordinance failed. The discriminatory 
law enacted in its place, which 
Ravitz opposed, was eventually 
found unconstitutional. 


Ravitz understood the importance 
of community power and was 
active in the formation of block 
clubs across the city. In 1973 he 
ran for mayor against Coleman 
Young and was supported by the 
UAW. Ravitz lost the election in part 
because he supported the police 
policies, including STRESS (Stop 
the Robberies Enjoy Safe Streets). 
Coleman Young called for its 
abolition. In the early 1980s, Young 
and Ravitz were again on opposite 
sides, this time over the issue of 
the destruction of the Poletown 
community to build a General 
Motors Cadillac plant. Mel Ravitz 
joined with Ken Cockrel in opposing 
the building of Poletown and the 
forced removal of more than 5000 
residents. 


In the mid-1980s, the Boggs 
Center worked closely with him in 
organizing against Casino gambling 
and for local community enterprise. 
Ravitz became a force 
for clear, accountable 
decision making, 
encouraging policies 
to govern the ethics of 
elected officials. 


We remember Kenneth 
Cockrel, Sr. 

Detroit City Council, 
1978-1982 


Ken Cockrel embodied 
the spirit of revolutionary 
leadership in joining 
movement resistance 

with local, national and 
international organizing. 
Kenny Cockrel was born in 


1938 and died too young at 50 years 
old in 1989. 


Ken Cockrel was a revolutionary, 

a lawyer, a fighter for the people, 
who challenged the corruption and 
racism of the UAW. He helped form 
the League of Revolutionary Black 
Workers, Black Workers Congress, 
and the Dodge Revolutionary Union 
Movement, which demanded radical 
improvements in working conditions 
in the auto plants. He also helped 
create the Motor City Labor 
League, which was a multi-racial 
popular organization instrumental 

in challenging STRESS and fighting 
police brutality. To run for Council, 
he created the Detroit Alliance for 

a Rational Economy (DARE) that 
provided intellectual and practical 
support for his effort. Its core 
programs advocated for community 
control of basic necessities and 
institutions. 


As a city council member, he 
struggled against tax abatements 
for corporations, schooling 

people in the destructive power 

of capitalism, and explaining how 
corporate commitment to profits at 
all cost was endangering all of us. 
He fought consistently in plants and 
in the community to enhance our 
voices and sense of dignity. 


Democracy is our responsibility. To 
create 


caring communities for safety, 
education, work, where every 
person regardless of ability or 
disability, age, ethnicity, race or 
gender can reach his/her/their 
potential requires all of us to be 
active citizens. 


When you vote in the primary, 
remember: Elected officials can help 
or hurt our journey. Here are some 
things to ask of potential candidates. 


« What is your position on land use? 


« Are you in favor of the right to 
water and basic utilities? 


« Do you support a water afford- 
ability plan? 


« What do you think should happen 
to protect people’s homes, to 
protect neighborhood housing? 


« Where does safety come from? 
What do you think about moving 
money away from police practices 
and toward community programs? 


¢ What kind of public education do 
you see? 


Elect city council people who 
understand that they are 
responsible to our vision, our 
concerns, and not their agendas. 


Kenneth Cockrel, Sr. (wearing sunglasses). Photo courtesy of Richard Feldman. 
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Why are There so Many 


Write-in Candidates? 


Gee caused by the pandemic created unique challenges that resulted in some candidates having their petitions 
rejected. As a result, the August 2021 local primary election has 31 write-in candidates whose petitions to be on the ballot 
were rejected. Kinda Anderson, candidate for Detroit City Clerk, has been living in Detroit since 2019, was rejected because 

her paperwork did not list her Detroit home as her official residence. During the pandemic, she was not able to get a Secretary 
of State appointment to record her address change. David Sanchez, candidate for Police Commissioner in District 6, had his 
petition rejected by Wayne County Circuit Court Judge Timothy Kenny. This contentious ruling came as a surprise to most 

because the judge also presided over the Proposal P ruling. 


These candidates are running for the offices of Mayor, City Council, City Clerk, and Board of Police Commissioners. They were 
required to get their petitions signed despite the hardships imposed by the Covid-19 pandemic and an official quarantine. Five 
hundred approved signatures were required on petitions to seek the offices of Mayor, City Clerk, and City Council at Large. 
Candidates seeking offices by district on the City Council and Board of Police Commissioners needed a minimum of 300 
signatures. All petitions were due April 20, 2021, even though Michigan was still under Covid-19 restrictions. 


Petitions can be rejected if there are signatures of unregistered voters or citizens living outside the jurisdiction. Also the 
address given by a signer on a petition must match that person’s voter registration address. Further, it is required that all 
signatures be collected in person, face to face. 


Many Detroiters and candidates feel that the rejection of multiple petitions, forcing so many to be write-in candidates, is a direct 


act of voter suppression. Below is a list of candidates, both those who were accepted and those rejected from the ballot. The 
list also notes officials in office who are not seeking re-election. 


For the August 3 election some candidates will not have the office they are seeking listed on the primary ballot. If the office is 
not contested, or there are no official candidates, the position will not be listed. This is true for council districts 2, 3, 5, 6, and all 
of the BOPC districts. These offices will appear on the general election ballot and people can write in names then. 


Mayor of Detroit 
Michael Duggan 
(incumbent) 
Anthony Adams 
Tom Joe Barrow 
Kiawana Brown 
Myya Jones 
Jasahn Larsosa 
Charleta McInnis 
Danetta Simpson 
Arthur Tyus 

D. Etta Wilcoxon 


Not on Ballot 
Articia Bomer 
Curis Greene 
Emanuel Shaw 
Cheryl Webb 


Detroit City Clerk 
Janice Winfrey 


(incumbent) 

Beverly Kindle-Walker 

Denzel Anton 
McCampbell 

Micheal Ri'chard 


Not on Ballot 
Kinda Anderson 
Jeffery Robinson 


Detroit City Council 


Council At Large 
(Brenda Jones is not 


seeking re-election) 
Janee’ Ayers 
(incumbent) 

Jermain Jones 

Nicole Small 

Mary Waters 
Coleman A. Young, Jr. 


Not on Ballot 
Royce Kinniebrew 
Steven Lett 


District 1 

James Tate (incumbent) 
Darryl Brown 

Quincy Coleman 
Krystal Larsosa 


District 2 

Roy McCalister Jr. 
(incumbent) 
Angela Calloway 


Not on Ballot 
Levan Adams 
Michael Evans 
Jaylin Harris 
Andrew Tyus 


District 3 
Scott Benson 
(incumbent) 
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Not on Ballot 
Levan Adams 
Dennis Green 
Jaylin Harris 
Adam Mundy 
Vanessa Olive 
Steven Shelton 
Andrew Tyus 


District 4 

(Council member 
Andre Spivey is not 
seeking re-election) 
Anemashaun Bomani 
Michael Elrick 
Toson Jewell-Knight 
Latisha Johnson 
Daivon Reeder 
Virgil Smith 
Kenneth Snapp 


Not on Ballot 
Corey Gilchrist 


District 5 

Mary Sheffield 
(incumbent running 
unopposed) 


District 6 

(Raquel Castaneda- 

Lopez is not seeking 

re-election) 

Hector Santiago 

Gabriela Santiago- 
Romero 


Not on Ballot 
Myamika Jordan 
David Sanchez 


District 7 

(Open seat) 

John Bennett 
William Davis 
Frederick Durhal 
Regina Ross 
JoAnna Underwood 
Angy Webb 


Not on Ballot 
Robert Dunlap 
Terrell George 
DeQuincy Hyatt 
Ericka Murria 


Board of Police 
Commissioners 


District 1 

(Darryl Brown is not 
seeking re-election) 
Primary canceled 
because no candidates 
on ballot 


Not on Ballot 
Joshua Engle 
Bryan Ferguson 
Tamara Smith 


District 2 

Linda D. Bernard 
(incumbent) 
Lavish Williams 


District 3 

(Shirley Burch is not 
seeking re-election) 
Cedric Banks 


Not on Ballot 
Damian Mitchell 


District 4 
Willie Bell (incumbent) 
Scott Boman 


District 5 
Willie Burton 
(incumbent) 


Not on Ballot 
Michael Farr 


District 6 
Lisa Carter (incumbent) 
Landis Spencer 


District 7 

(William Davis is not 
seeking re-election) 
Primary canceled 
because no candidates 
on ballot 


Not on Ballot 
Robert Olive 


If] Was Mayor of 


If l|was mayor of my city 

| would | would take care of my city 
Make sure everybody good right 
They ain't tryna make it fair in my city 
They tryna bury my city 


They tryna trap us in the the hood, | 
Know 


These politicians just embarrass my 
city 

But me | cherish my city 

So let me show you what it look like 
Everybody here gone have a good life 


If l|was mayor, let show you what it 
look like 


If l|was mayor of Detroit 

The first thing i'm doing is firing Craig 
Corrupt police chief high off his meds 
Lying again 


Freeing all my people from the county 
and feds 


Make sure they get good jobs 

And they pocketing bread 

Make sure everybody got a crib 
With bridge cards 

So they never worry bout the fridge 
If l|was mayor of my city 


I'm buying everybody scat packs 
Make sure the kids go to school 
With new backpacks 

Imagine having rec centers 

And they not closed 

Imagine cruising down the Mile 
With no potholes 

Imagine crime going down 
Cause people not broke 

And when the crime go down 
We don't need cops, so 

I'm taking all them millions 

That used to go to the cops before 
And putting it on the block just so 
My people know what's possible 
Came a long way 

And we still got a lot to go 

Long as I'm the mayor 

We prepared for every obstacle 
Ima make weed recreational 
That's nice 

Making sure yo health insurance 
Cover yo whole life 

Making sure the city 

Don't cooperate with ICE 


My, City 


Photo by Marc Klockow 


Get the feds out they city 

We ain't taking they advice 

If i got elected 

| bet it won't be no drama 

Leader of a free world 

They respect me like Obama 

Matter fact ima black king 

They respect me like Tchalla 

If I'm mayor of the city 

Bet Detroit be like Wakanda (Forreal) 
If | was mayor of my city 

| would take care of my city 

Make sure everybody good right 
They ain't tryna make it fair in my city 
They tryna bury my city 


They tryna trap us in the the hood, | 
Know 


These politicians just embarrass my 
city 


But me | cherish my city 
So let me show you what it look like 
Everybody here gone have a good life 


If | was mayor, let show you what it 
look like 


Source: Musixmatch 
Songwriters: Jazten Bass 
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Jasahn and Krystal Larsosa. Photo by Khary Frazier 


Khary Wae Frazier, founder 

of Detroit Is Different podcast, 
interviewed mayoral candidate 
Jasahn M. Larsosa and Detroit City 
Council candidate Krystal Larsosa. 
The married couple discussed 

their Southern roots, their positive 
childhood experiences, and their 
love of the city. They grew up ona 
very close-knit block in the Joy Road 
area, and still maintain relationships 
with old friends. Their three 
daughters have their own channel, 
the “Hershey Kisses.” Commenting 
on his youth, Jasahn said, “I got 
into some trouble trying to find 
myself.” When he returned home, 
he “realized how disconnected 
everything was, how disconnected 
everybody was.” He and Krystal are 
committed to institution building and 
restoring community unity in Detroit 
neighborhoods. —Riverwise ed. 


Khary Frazier: What was it like 
being a kid in your neighborhood? 


Jasahn Larsosa: Like growing up 

on a Street just abuzz with families 
and young people, children; but 
when | made it back home, | realized 
how few people have that kind of 
closeness and connectedness now. 
When we bought a house recently, 
one of the first things we did was 

go door to door and introduce our 
family to everybody on the block. 


KF: That's deep. 


JL: We connected everybody on that 
block and now when newcomers 
come, we welcome them, too, with 
gift baskets, and everybody's 
connected.... People aren't staying 
put very long like they used to, and 
there aren't community schools to 
glue people together. You used to 


go to the same elementary school 
with people, same middle school, 
and then the same high school with 
people and you all were connected 
for life. And now we look back and 
a lot of our history has been erased. 
Schools are disappearing, and it's 
like your childhood never even 
happened. 


KF: You're in education now.... 
What led you in that path? 


JL: I'm actually founding director of 
Advocacy Equity and Community 
Empowerment, which is kind of 

a cross cutting focus across our 
early learning, youth development, 
adult workforce, and then food 
justice program to make sure 

that everything that we're doing 

is through an equity lens and 

that we're being a preeminent 
organization as it relates to policy 
and anti-racism. In that work, | get to 
interact with parents and families. 


KF: And that's really what | want to 
talk about. 


JL: I'm in community education and 
advocacy. It's not my job to instruct 
young people in the same way that 
people are taught in traditional 
school... I'm first and foremost a 
community organizer. So | try to 
create the context in which people 
learn and connect with one another 
and grow.... When we think about 
not only what people are taught as 
children, but the way people are 
taught, it really just doesn't make 
good sense.... I'm pretty bright, but 
the grades that | earned weren't 
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reflective of that. What it's reflective 
of is a really, really obsolete 

system of education that | think 
was constructed around the need 
to keep young people busy while 
their parents were in the plant. We 
were recreating plant-like thinkers 
through this system of education. 


KF: When you engage with parents, 
what's the feedback you're getting? 


JL: | don't profess to speak for all 
parents, but | have spoken to a 
number of parents. By and large, 
parents trust the system and not 
without critique. There are a lot of 
critiques about what the system 
could be doing better, but parents 
want what we all want for our 
children and that's for them to be 
in a safe learning environment and 
to reach their fullest potential by 
having their capacity built out... 
Also parents want to be able to work 
and do other things that improve 
the lives of those young people. 
So when they send students to 
[whatever school], their best and 
their most full hope is that “My 
child's going to learn something 
and they're going to be something 
because of this institution.” 


It doesn't dawn on us, and it 
shouldn't have to dawn on us, to 

be quite honest, so this is no fault 
or shade to parents, but we don't 
think to ourselves this really isn't the 
appropriate system to be educating 
our kids.... More than anything, we 
need young people who can be 
creative to create new things and be 
entrepreneurial; but that's not the 
learning environment that they're 

in. And | think that we're setting our 
parents up and we're setting up 

our children for a big upset as they 
move into adulthood if we're not 
honest with them about what the 
changing world is calling for. And it 
begins at education and | just don't 
think that we're addressing that. 


KF: How did your [family] business 
venture come about? 


Krystal Larsosa: Our girls have their 


own platform, the Hershey Kisses, 
and they have almost 300,000 
followers. .... It's an avenue for Black 
girls to be inspired.... My oldest, she 
was like, "Mom, I've been watching 
YouTube, just watching people be 
creative, and I'm thinking about 

a channel.” And they did [create 

the channel] and they dance, and 
they just inspire Black girls to be 
confident in the skin they're in. 


KF: How has that changed their 
thinking, to watch something grow 
from their mind to real life, to see 
others galvanize around it? 


JL: They initially wanted to quit, they 
were like, "No, we're not getting 

the followers that we want." And 

| told them, "We're not watching 
everybody. Let's do what's right. Go 
where we feel like there's a niche 
and just go with it. You girls are 
going to be consistent.” So they 
were like, "Okay." 


KF: Okay. So now, you all are 
looking to expand what's in 

the community, and run for 

office. What was the inspiration, 
Jasahn, looking to run for mayor? 
Obviously, you all had to have that 
conversation together first. What 
was that like, just saying, "Okay, 
I'm doing this?" 


JL: It was crazy. | can respond, but 
Krystal, just chime in... This has 
been an incredible journey, Khary, 
to say the least. People who know 
me know that pursuing elected 
office is the furthest thing that | ever 
dreamed of for myself. It's not the 
first time somebody urged me to 


go, but | think that in our community, 


people see you in front of people. 
They see you have abilities or 
whatever. First thing we think is you 
should be a preacher or you should 
run for office. I've rejected both 
notions. 


KF: Reverend Jasahn. 


JL: Yeah. So I'm a community 
organizer. | like to be behind 
the scenes. I've gotten a lot of 


people elected. | prefer being in 

the nonprofit sector, so this time 
around, same thing. "You should 
consider running for office." Later, 
we got wind that people had started 
collecting signatures, not only on my 
behalf, but also on Krystal's behalf... 
Then she came into our room at one 
point and said, "Baby, | think that 
you should run for mayor." When she 
says things, they become real to me. 
When she speaks a word to me, it 
takes root. So | did think about it. 


And really what | thought about 
with my lens of being pro Black, 
anti-racism lens, racial equity lens, 
community organizer, movement 
builder lens, | thought about the 
potential for what a campaign with 
me as the candidate could do for 
people, and this was the ultimate 
selling point. | mean it wasn't an 
easy selling point because | still 
deliberated for a lot of months, and 
when | decided that | would accept 
people's urging, it wasn't until | had 
almost fully formulated in my mind 
what the goals of a campaign would 
be. 


Obviously, the primary goal of the 
campaign is to secure the job. I'm 
interviewing for a job to be mayor 
of the city of Detroit. And I'm 
interviewing for that job because | 
want a race-equity-reform, resident- 
driven, clean, safe, prosperous 
neighborhoods agenda. And if | get 
the job, that's what I'm going to do. 


But I'm also an outsider and the 
odds of my winning the job are 
against me. Certainly it's possible, 
otherwise we wouldn't be doing it, 
but they're against me. So | have to 
ask myself what else do | want to 
accomplish through this race, with 
Krystal and me running as a slate. 


We developed these goals 
together. | mentioned the first goal 
was to pursue a clean, safe, and 
prosperous neighborhoods agenda. 
The second goal is to elevate the 
voices of people who are least 
heard, people who are oppressed 
and ignored by the political process, 
politics as usual. 
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Jasahn and krystal Larsosa with their daughters Karis, Kady, and Klir. 


Photo by Robin Gamble Photography. 


I'm somebody who's been formerly 
incarcerated as a result of what | 

call the catastrophically misguided 
war on drugs.... | understand the 
lasting impacts that bad policy can 
have on a good community. And 
between that understanding and my 
understanding of the temptations 
and pitfalls with which young people 
are faced, | thought that my being 

in the race could do something to 
elevate people's voices. 


And then the third goal that we 
discussed was and is to create new 
inspiration for Black people and 

for Brown people who deserve 

this inspiration and especially 
young people to step up and lead 
through the expertise of our lived 
experience. 


We envision that this can be a 
national movement where people 
like us—my wife who set aside her 
career to focus on our daughters — 
have the audacity to step forward 


ai 


V 


and say, "I'm qualified to be a city 
councilwoman. Why? Because | 
know how to run a house. | know 
how to manage business and | know 
what's good for community because 
| live in community." As somebody 
who's been formerly incarcerated, 
who never thought about stepping 
foot into elected office, we have the 
ability to lead because we have the 
lived experience, and that in itself 

is expertise and we want to inspire 
people in Detroit and all over the 
country to do the same thing. This 
ain't about big money. It ain't about 
being business savvy. 


This is really not the traditional way 
to approach political office. We 
could accomplish two of those three 
really big goals without even getting 
the job.... My colleagues don't 
understand it. They think there's 
only one objective when you get 
your name put on a ballot and that 
is to win and beat the opponents. 
And certainly, as I'm saying, | want 


the job. It wasn't my 
dream job, but I'm 
going for it. But it has 
to be about more than 
that [winning]. The last 
point I'll make on that 
is the reason why. 


This culture of gun to 
your head, lesser of 
evils voting that we 
recreate, adopt again 
and again continually 
gets us into trouble 
that we employ that 
same strategy to get 
out of. And it's not 
enough. Not only 

is it not enough, it's 
counter-productive. It's 
the opposite of what 
we need. People have 
to be inspired and if 
I'm only in it to win for 
myself, this is when | 
start to compromise.... 
We don't have a lot 

to spare, but we put 
$20,000 of our own 
money in it so far, not 
because | woke up 
thinking that | really want this job, 
but because | thought this really is 
a good opportunity to effect some 
change and build some movement, 
no matter who wins. 


KF: And Krystal, what was the 
catalyst for you? How did that 
conversation go when you all were 
talking as a couple, as friends, as 
supporters of one another, when 
you decided, "Yeah, I'm going to do 
this, too?" 


KL: So initially when it was brought 
to me, | said no, thinking, "I'm not 
this politician who makes promises 
and then doesn’t keep them. That's 
not me.” But | thought about it, | 
prayed and | said, "You know 
what? | can give my perspective 
as a mother, as a wife raising three 
beautiful Black, brilliant girls in 

the City. I'll make sure that voices 
are brought to the table that are 
normally ignored and oppressed." 
And | said, "Let's do this!" 
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Myya Jones calls young leaders to step up to Detroit city politics 


From campus racial equity activism 
to the mayor’s office 


proper recognition that we deserve. 
We have made a lot of changes 
throughout history, but we don't 
learn that history. And it's important 
that we understand how impactful 
our people are. That’s why | make 
sure that | show and demonstrate 
to other young folks that you don't 
have to wait to get involved. You 
don't have to wait for someone to 
pass you a torch. You create your 
own impact right here, right now. 


What led me to run for office? | 
honestly love telling the story. It’s 
kind of crazy because | never 
wanted to run for office. We don't 
really learn about government, 
especially local politics, when we’re 
in high school; but | was always 
involved in community activism. | 
knew that! grew up poor, [and 

| thought that] when | getina 
position to give back, I'm going to 
give back.... Whatever | could do to 
impact someone else's life, that's 
Photo of Myya Jones by Khary Frazier what | did when | was in high school, 
because | knew what it felt like to be 
on the receiving end of the stick. 


Detroit mayoral candidate Myya Jones’s story from an interview with Khary | When | went to Michigan State, my 


Frazier, June 30, 2021. —Riverwise ed. activism started from seeing the 
disproportionate resources for 


Black students and White students, 
and how we Black students didn't 
graduate at the same rate as they 
did. So for me, it was like, okay, 

can | help change that? Can we 
actually get the resources? One of 
my mentors told me that | should go 
to the Congressional Black Caucus 
Foundation (CBCF) for a summer 


was born and raised a Detroiter. | went to Cass Technical High School, 

graduated, and then went to Michigan State University. | came back to 
Detroit to make sure that | was actively involved. Currently, I'm completing 
the last class for my MBA degree at Wayne State University’s Mike Illitch 
School of Business. I'm doing a lot of activism work, making sure that 
people understand that people from Detroit can live out all of our dreams, 
that we have the opportunity to impact change, not only in Detroit, but 
elsewhere. | like to show, especially our youth and the people around my 
age, that it is possible to do so many things with our lives.... We don't get the 
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internship. | was like, | don't really 
do politics. | do my activism work 
and make sure we have resources, 
but politics is not really my thing. 
And she said, “No, all the work you 
do has to do with politics.” And | 
ended up being in Washington, DC 
in 2016. It was Barack Obama's 
last term in office. All the Hillary 
and Trump stuff was going on. And 
we, my CBCF cohort and I, realized 
that these people have the power 
to implement so many policies, yet 
they sit here and bicker all day. 
Nothing gets changed. 


So we tried to figure out how we 
could take everything we learned 
from Congress and bring it back to 
our communities. | tried to figure out 
how | could come back to Detroit 

to help somebody else [other than 
Duggan] get elected. | did all this 
research, trying to find somebody 
who was going to run for mayor. 
Right. | couldn't find that one person. 


| was like, well, since everybody's 
afraid to run against this person, | 
would just do it myself. That's how 

| got involved in running for office 
back then. | believe I'm the only 
person on the ballot right now who 
ran in the last election too. | realized 
that our city needed real change. If 
nobody else wants to do it, | have 

to be the one who takes that leap of 
faith for my people. For me, it wasn't 
a waiting game. We need this right 
now. 


The biggest thing for the mayor [is 
to] have the vision of what you want 
Detroit to look like, how you want 
the citizens to be impacted. You 
create that team to surround you to 
be able to carry out that vision. How 
can we help us, is the question. That 
is the biggest thing for the mayor. 
Aside from the actual job, we have 
to inspire our children and show 
them that it's possible for them to 

be in places of power, because if 
they don't see us there, or someone 
like them who's from the city—who 
was born, raised and educated here, 


they will not believe that they can 
impact change. 


My future vision for Detroit? | want to 
see my people happy. Throughout 
history we have been held back, 
pushed back. We have so many 
people who come here and want to 
run for office, but you have not gone 
through what I've gone through, 

you haven't ever been homeless. 
You've never had your water shut 
off. You've never been evicted. You 
never had a person who's been 

in jail. The person who runs our 

city now has never been through 
what we have been through. So 
that's why they say he hasn't done 
anything. What did you really expect 
him to do? My vision for Detroit is for 
every Detroiter to be progressing 
when it comes to mental health, 
housing, water affordability, every 
single aspect of our being. How can 
we prioritize the city and its citizens 
and not these corporations, not 
money? 


| would love for way more young 
people to be involved in the political 
process, to be in an office, so all of 
our senior citizens can retire, you 
know, live life, go on vacation, go 

to the beach, come back and enjoy 
the city. It’s our time to really put that 
work in. | did a lot of Black history 
studies in college [and learned that] 
it was, for the most part, the young 
people who were on the ground 
running, wanting to impact change, 
because we knew that we wanted 
something different. 


Myya Jones’s point of view on 
issues facing Detroiters: 


« | believe that the Detroit Bill of 
Rights should be implemented 
because it makes sure the 
people keep their power and 
[protects against] a dictatorship 
here in the city. The power 
should always be in the hands 
of the people. Any person who 
is trying [to interfere with that] is 
against democracy. 


For me, water is a human right. 
Water should be affordable, 
period, for every single person. 
If it was up to me, water would 
be free. That citizens can't afford 
water or don't have water in 
their homes is disgraceful to me. 


There is no reason why we have 
homelessness and we have all 
of these properties that can be 
re-developed for people to live 
in. If | was to become mayor, 
one thing that | want to do is 
create programs that create jobs 
and also home ownership. 


| am totally against facial 
recognition because we have 
seen studies that say that it 
disproportionately affects [may 
falsely incriminate] Black people. 


When it comes to police reform, 
| believe that the people who 
live in the community should 
police the community. What | 
mean is you should know the 
people in your neighborhood, 
you should be required to 
attend community events. You 
should be required to attend 
different activities, go to the 
schools, make sure the kids 
know you, make sure that 
families know you, and that 
way you can properly assess 
situations. | feel that police 
officers are not trained to handle 
mental health cases. So they 
should properly work with 
other departments, whether it’s 
a hospital or a mental health 
counseling office to deescalate 
those types of situations. We 
need to restructure how policing 
is done, and remember that 
policing came from the days of 
slavery and not just think that 
things are going to change 
because we want them to, but 
we're actually implementing 
different policies, procedures 
and trainings. 
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Khary Frazier: Can you share your 
background and relationship to 
Detroit? 


Anthony Adams: | moved to 

Detroit in 1981. At that time | [had 
just] graduated from Georgetown 
University Law Center, and had 
been selected to be the first African- 
American clerk by the Honorable 
Anna Diggs Taylor, district court 
judge for the Eastern District of 
Michigan. | moved to Detroit at a 
time when people were leaving in 
droves, but | saw great opportunity 
and hope here. My first apartment 
was right down the street on Calvert 
and LaSalle, 2419 Calvert. | could 
see Central High School out of my 
window. 


KF: Tell us the story that led you to 
run for office. 


AA: | started getting approached by 
a lot of people who said, we need 
someone to run for mayor who really 
understands the issues, who can 
really speak to the people, who has 
a broad base of knowledge and 
experience that can help people 
understand that what they're getting 
is not what they deserve. So as | 
traveled around the city and talked 
to a lot of people, it became very 
clear that there needed to be 
someone who had experience, who 
has skill and who really had the 
courage necessary to tell it the way 
it is and to really bring the city ona 
different trajectory. So after much 
thought, prayer and deliberation, 

| came to the decision to run for 
mayor and offer myself up for 
leadership as a public servant. 


KF: You talk about skillset. What is 
your understanding of the duties of 
the office? 


AA: The office of mayor is probably 
the most important position in 
the city of Detroit. The mayor is 


tasked by the charter with broad 
responsibilities to ensure and 
uphold the public health, safety 
and welfare of the people in the 
city. This means he's supposed to 
use his talents and skills to uplift 
and improve the quality of life of 

all citizens in Detroit, rich, poor, 
Black, White. His responsibility 

is to make sure that there is a 

plan of action that encompasses 
improvement in the city, delivers key 
critical services and also provides 
entrepreneurs the opportunity to 
compete for resources that the 

city has. We learned during this 
pandemic that if you're not very 
aggressive in taking action, a lot of 
bad things will happen. The mayor 
is also responsible for protecting 
the public safety of the people 
who live in the city of Detroit. That 
means having the necessary police 
resources and fire resources. He 
also has responsibility for economic 
development to ensure that 

there's an equitable distribution of 
economic benefits within the city. 
But those are just some of the key 
responsibilities. 


KF: What is your position on the 
Detroit Bill of Rights? 


AA: | am very supportive of the 
Detroit Bill of Rights, which is an 
aspirational document that talks 
about what the city should strive for. 
For example, to have an equitable 
affordable housing policy, the 

city should strive for having water 
affordability. | believe the water 

is a human right. The city should 
also strive for an environment that 
allows people to reach their full 
potential, whether it's by competing 
or bidding on city services, whether 
it's having the opportunity to be 
employed by the city. The city has 

a responsibility to ensure the things 
that are necessary for people to 

be prosperous and live a good life. 


That's what the Bill of Rights is—an 
aspirational document—and | clearly 
support that. 


KF: Excellent! So how will you 
address the water shutoffs in 
Detroit? 


AA: Well, first of all, there would 

be no water shutoffs under my 
administration. You know, having 
been former interim director of 

the water department, | actually 
worked very closely with Michigan 
Welfare Rights and other advocates 
to create an affordable water plan. 
We can move to an affordable water 
plan by simply looking at our rate 
structure. It’s better for everyone 

to pay a little something ... versus 
having a few people pay a lot. 


KF: Let's talk about your position 
on the repayment of residents 
whose taxes have been over 
assessed. 


AA: People were overtaxed, 
conservatively, to the tune of 

$600 million. There has to be 
compensation for people who were 
overtaxed, and we can arrive at 
that by a very simple mechanism: 
For those people who actually own 
their homes, we can give them 

a property tax credit. For those 
people who lost their homes [due 
to overtaxation], | think this is an 
excellent opportunity to take some 
of the 40,000 houses that are in the 
land bank and provide these houses 
free of charge, and then give them 
property tax relief on the back end 
so that they can get into those 
homes, and make them meaningful 
places to live. 


We also have to be very clear 
about our assessment issues in 

the city. People are still being over 
assessed on the taxes, and part of 
my plan is to go back, revamp, and 
re-examine actual assessments. We 
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know that people on the lower end 
of the [economic] spectrum tend 

to be over-assessed. So, we've got 
to begin to equalize that out and 
create a system of fairness so that 
everybody pays their fair share of 
taxes. 


When you've had more than 
150,000 people lose their homes as 
a result of tax foreclosure, we have 
to have a commitment to ensure 
that we get people back in their 
homes—as owners. The city should 
be setting up mechanisms either 
through using all their affordable 
housing dollars or forcing the 
banks in this city to lend to people 
who have homes that are less 

than $100,000. There are a lot of 
restrictions on how banks can lend 
at that level, and | think we need 

to be lobbying our people in the 
Legislature to make the necessary 
changes, to ensure that the 
structural racism element of lending 
in the city of Detroit is abandoned. 


KF: How would you address some 
of the abandoned properties 
owned by the City, like a lot of the 
vacant schools? 


AA: | would say adaptive reuse 
of some of these facilities—very 
excellent buildings, heavy brick 
structures that could be used for 
a lot of different things. We have 
an emerging industry in Detroit, 
with people doing podcasts and 
broadcasts out of their living rooms. 
These people can adaptively 
reuse these facilities, so they 
don't become eyesores in the 
community. That also gives 
young entrepreneurs the 
opportunity to bring children in 
[and show them] what type of 
things you can do. You don't 
have to sit and play a video 
game all day. You actually can 
design a video game. 


We also have a great need in 

our city for transitional housing. 
Why are we not using these 
buildings for transitional housing 
to help people get through life? 
We have a serious homeless 
problem, and we have a lot of vets 
who are out on the streets. We've 
got to begin to put these facilities 
to productive use. When you have 


the number of vacant buildings that 
we have in the city of Detroit, with 
entrepreneurs who are looking 

for space, this is an excellent 
opportunity to adapt the facility, 
either for commercial or residential 
purposes. It just makes sense to do 
that because the buildings are in the 
public domain. 


KF: Let’s talk about your definition 
of police reform in Detroit. Also, 
what is your position on use of 
facial recognition technology? 


AA: It’s [facial recognition 
technology] something that should 
be done away with here. We’re 
talking about a technology that has 
already been demonstrated to be 
inherently racist in its identification 
of Blacks. So why would we 

invest more than $20 million in 

a technology that discriminates 
against the predominant population 
in the city of Detroit? It just doesn't 
make sense to me. He's talking 
about a $20 million commitment 

to technology when we 

should be making 

a $20 million 

commitment 

to people. 


My view is that the department 
clearly needs to be reformed. When 
we have a situation where a very 
active police strategy is based on 
Greenlight, ShotSpotter and facial 
recognition technology, all those 
are reactive strategies, not how we 
need to approach the issue. 


We've got a streamlined department 
with a lot of specialty bureaus within 
the DPD, which probably need to 
be abolished. Things need to be 
consolidated. So first and foremost, 
we can get more officers on the 
ground; but more important than 
that, we also need a different kind 
of officer. And so to that end, I've 
advocated for the creation of what 
| call the community intervention 
specialist, a person who may 
be a psychologist, he may be a 
psychiatrist. He may be a gang 
intervention specialist. He may be a 
homeless advocate, because a lot of 
the social issues in our city become 
criminal issues because people 
call the police. What I'm suggesting 
is that if we have a 
different model 
of how we 
approach 
and 
how 
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we intervene, we can reduce the 
actual criminal element in our 
community because these people 
oftentimes are not criminals. They 
are people with issues. 


| think we also have to begin 

to demilitarize a large portion 

of the police department. If the 
Department of Defense wants to 
get rid of all the heavy artillery 

and things, it's not necessary to 
have that in the city of Detroit, 
especially if the police department 
has a clear and close relationship 
with the people who live in the 
community. So, one, advocating for 
demilitarizing the police department, 
and two, I'm talking about creating 
this new intervention model on how 
we go about our business; but three, 
we also have to be much more 
cognizant of the impact of crime and 
poverty and how the two interplay. 

| believe that we need to be much 
more proactive because we can 
identify the young people who are 
at risk for criminal activity. Why don't 
we have prehabilitation? That's 

a term I've come up with versus 
rehabilitation. Why are we not going 
out there approaching these young 
men and women saying, “Hey, there 
is an avenue, a pathway for you to 
really improve your life. 


Over the last 10 years, we've 

spent close to $3 billion in fighting 
crime and crime fell off the roof. 

So we've got to do something 
different. We have to transform how 
we police. We have to transform 
the relationship of the police 
department to the community. 


My community intervention 
approach also allows a way of 
getting young people into police 
work, so they can see it's not 
something that they should be 
ashamed of. It used to be a correct 
career path for a lot of our friends. 
They graduated from high school, 
they had a great job, and they were 
able to police and be respected 
within our community. We've got to 
bring back that level of pride for our 
officers. 


KF: What about Detroit 
neighborhoods? 


AA: | want a neighborhood 
situational approach. When | travel 
to Rosedale Park, Grandmont, West 
Village, and some others, we see 
communities that are fairly stable. 
But we're losing our middle class 
income neighborhoods. First and 
foremost, we have to stabilize 
people in their homes. The greatest 
blight removal strategy is to make 
sure that people stay in their homes. 
My approach is dedicated to dealing 
with the neighborhoods that are 

the most challenged. How do we 
begin to stabilize them and then 
reconnect our resources to where 
they're most needed? There's been 
more than enough research done 
on neighborhoods. Now is the time 
to take all that information, to put it 
into action, and put the resources 
where they are needed. That 
strengthens the core structure of 

a neighborhood, because these 
people are the ones that stayed. 
They never left. We've got to provide 
them with what they need. And then 
we use other dollars to enhance 
new construction to attract people 
back into these neighborhoods. 


Middle-class people are being 
priced out of the city. We've lost 

so much generational wealth as a 
result of tax foreclosures. We need 
to begin to reverse that trend, to put 
housing ownership back in people's 
hands so that they can build wealth 
for themselves. 


If I'm elected mayor, we will see a 
much different trajectory in the city. 
First and foremost, the people who 
have been here, the people who 
stayed here, the people who live 

in these neighborhoods that have 
never gotten a dime, are going to 
see relief. You're also talking about 
supporting the local businesses 
that exist in the city and never gota 
dime of any special program. 


You will see a much more 
transparent government. Our 
[current] government operates 

in secrecy. There's no pushback, 
there's no questioning of anything. 
Part of the issue is to explain to 
people what is going on. | think 
you've got to have that close, 
personal relationship with the 
people in the neighborhoods. 


| was raised by my mother, a good 
woman who never went to college, 
but instilled within me a public 
service ideology that you have to 
do the best for people. What you 
will find is a person who is really 
committed to the goodness of 
man. And | believe that we have to 
help people uplift and improve the 
quality of their lives. 


KF: The last question sums it all 
up: Why should Detroiters vote for 
you? 


AA: I'm about real change. There is 
a certain political order in this town. 
They have gotten very comfortable 
with themselves. They go to the 
same clubs. They hang out at the 
same restaurants and bars and they 
really aren't about the business of 
doing the work. This is very, very, 
very hard work to do, but you have 
to be truly committed to a goal. And 
if that goal is to make Detroit the 
shining city on the hill, then it takes 
a lot of work to pull people together 
and to unite our community. We're 
so fractured in our own city. Let's 
get past all that. 


We've got to heal ourselves. We've 
got to talk about how we heal 
ourselves from the pain of the 
things that have occurred over the 
last 50 years. We have to accept our 
responsibility for what's necessary 
for us to do. When you vote for me, 
what you're voting for is a guy who 
has a good heart and a pure spirit, 
and is really committed to helping 
people be the best that they can 
be. It was one thing my mother 
taught me. She says, always be 

the best you can be. Try the best 
you can, extend a hand back to 
help someone else. We don't put 
the hand back anymore. We close 
the hand up ina fist. We're trying 

to hold on to everything. Well, let's 
share. We can all work together. We 
can be a great city if we truly believe 
in one another. And that's what 
you're getting from Anthony Adams. 
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Let’s Reimagine Together 


BY JENNIFER DISLA 


Let' im in Of 
ete swim in ot dee What a crazy world we have built 


Let' hth i 
ee may see aery Only a few suffering from the insanity of greed 


Let's be honest P : 
only a few lost on the meaning of life 


Let's be authentic 
. The childish notions that we will be saved by a force 


Let's be fierce outside of ourselves are gone 
Let's not be afraid to hide | declare... we are the force 
Breaking glass ceilings The life force to bring this crazy world to its knees 
Knocking shit down | used to wonder why | didn't fit 
I didn't build this world How | saw this world so different 
| will destroy the parts that hold me and Il was reminded | don't fit — and that's not a bad 
people back thing 
| get tired | found the people and places where my heart is 
whole 
I get hurt : : 
where white supremacy practices of conquer and 
and then I remember divide don't live 
We have the capacity to win Where collaborative learning is a held truth 
We have the capacity to dream Where community collective health is centered 
We have the capacity to set the roads on fire Some say "She's nuts" others say "She's brave" 


ith h I 
with hope and love I say, "Get Ready! " 


The human condition 


Photo of Jennifer Disla (center) at a rally in 
Indiana with SEIU Local 1 and the Indiana 

Undocumented Youth Alliance to support 

comprehensive immigration reform. 


Jennifer Disla, a Center for Community 
Change GenChange Alumni, started 
organizing in 2008 with Healthcare 

for America Now Campaign in Missouri. 
She continued her career in organizing 
afterwards as a Labor Organizer for 
Service Employee International Union 
Local 1. She has since worked on contract 
campaigns in Ohio, Michigan, Missouri, 
and Indiana. She is currently based in 
Detroit, Michigan as Organizing Director 
for Detroit Action. She believes in building 
collective power to effectively change our 
society. She is a member of Organization 
for Black Struggle, Missouri Jobs with 
Justice, and Missouri Immigrant and 
Refugee Advocates. 
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An Urgent Call to Secure 
Medical Care for Trans Youth 
_BY VALERIE BLAKELY | 


= orrific anti-transgender bills 
are being pushed all over 

the nation that call for a ban on 
lifesaving medication for trans 
youth and jail time for doctors who 
administer it. Puberty blockers are 
drugs used to postpone puberty in 
children. Doctors have been using 
them safely on children for many 
years. The politicians pushing 
these anti-trans laws are playing 
on fears that irreparable harm is 
being done to the children. It is 
simply not true. Puberty blockers 
are not harmful. The real harm 
being done is by the officials 
pushing these bills. 


Some parents are asking their 
relatives who live in “trans-friendly 
states" to take guardianship over 
their children so that treatment can 
be continued to save their lives. 
Other parents are uprooting their 
entire families to a state where 


their youngsters can get treatment. 


Those who can't afford to move are 
left feeling hopeless, with nowhere 
to turn. 


Acceptance and gender-affirming 
medical care are essential to the 
mental and physical well-being of 
trans youth. Imagine what it must 
feel like to have the state that you 
live in not accept you and deny 
you medical care. 


As a parent of a trans child, | can 
tell you the fear and uncertainty of 
just sending my trans child out into 
the world every day is enough. It 
is a lot to navigate. Having to fight 
elected officials so you are able 

to care for your child's needs is 

an additional level of stress and 
uncertainty for the whole family. 
How do you explain to your child 
that it is against the law to get the 
treatment that they need? Itis a 
heartbreaking conversation that 
hundreds of families have to have 
right now. 


Photo courtesy of Getty Images 


This year 28 states will vote on 
bills to take away the rights of 
transgender youth and adults. 
These bills are dangerous and 
cruel. Pediatric Journal did a study 
in 2020 and found that when 
youth are denied gender-affirming 
medical treatments, they are 

more likely to have dysphoria and 
suicidal thoughts. 


We have to come together and 
reject these laws in the streets, 

in our statehouses, and when 

we vote. We must demand high- 
quality health care for all so every 
child can get the health care they 
need to be healthy and well. 


We must begin to talk with our 
family and friends about why 
these hate bills are harmful to not 
only the trans community, but all 
communities. “No one is free until 
we are all free.” (Dr. Martin Luther 
King, Jr.) 
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An insightful, sensitive conversation about the crisis 


Detroit Youth Reflect on Police Violence 


n the last two years, children in this country have lived 

through two profoundly destabilizing social upheavals. 
Through the media and in their own lives, they have 
witnessed an apocalyptic pandemic —some of them 
losing or being distanced from family members and 
friends — as well as an onslaught of barbaric police 
violence. Their routines of school, home life, friendships 
and play have been fundamentally disrupted by loss 
and violence, and we, as their providers, have yet to 
devise effective strategies for restoring cultural balance 
to their lives. How have they been processing these 
traumas? What sense have they been able to make of 
these times? 


We attempt to mitigate their disorientation with patience 
and tenderness, praying they will not suffer chronic 
emotional distress. Essential to supporting them through 
this period is a willingness to listen deeply to what’s 

on their minds. To that end, the Detroit Independent 
Freedom Schools Movement (DIFS) and the Coalition 
for Police Transparency and Accountability (CPTA) 
partnered to produce a video in which youngsters 

from Detroit area schools were asked to express their 
thoughts concerning police violence, the extent to 
which they have been personally affected by it, and their 
ideas for ending it. We think you'll be interested in what 
they had to say. 


The video production team included Margaret Roberson, 
director of the children’s dance and drum ensemble 

Al Nur; three activists from Detroit Will Breathe (DWB), 
the leading organization in the Detroit struggle to 

end police violence, as well as members of DIFS and 
CPTA, as mentioned above. In addition to providing 
insight into the ways school children are processing 
police violence, the video is a resource to educate and 
mobilize community groups towards making necessary 
changes in policing and public safety. There is brilliant 
use of dance, literature and music to enhance the video 
message. In one performance, Al Nur members dance 
to the anti-lynching song, “Strange Fruit,” written and 
performed by the great jazz artist Billie Holiday. The 
children dance with placards showing the faces of con- 
temporary victims of police murder, drawing the historic 
connection between state-sanctioned police killings 
and the U.S. practice of lynching. In another selection, 
we hear the voice of the famous African-American 
novelist and culture critic, James Baldwin, commenting 
on the identity assaults African-American children must 
endure in the United States. —Riverwiseed. 


Here's the link to the video: 
outu.be/DxGwGeLz_Lk “fe? 
youtu-be/Dxtwelz_Lk OR Sey | 


or scan the QR code. eee: 
“Detroit Youth Reflect on Police Violence” a ; xl 

We hope you will appreciate the percep- | {a™os uD) ec 

tive, sensitive observations of Detroit’s iy wash Photos by Khary Frazier 
young people. OO} de ba: : 
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Can 1 Ge 


he Detroit and Michigan Chapter of the National 

Lawyers Guild (NLG) fields many requests to provide 
legal observers to the demonstrations of union workers 
and other political organizations. On February 13th, 
2020, before we knew there was a global pandemic that 
would shut down our lives, as the current President of 
the NLG, | got a call from someone at Unite Here Local 
24. When | received this call, | assumed it was related to 
Unite Here’s plans for nationwide protests against poor 
treatment of airline workers, and the failure to provide 
sick time for food workers. 


“Hey, | know you planned on observing, but we actually 
just need another person willing to get arrested 
tomorrow. Do you think you can do that instead?” | 
paused and asked a few questions, but ultimately 
agreed to participate in the direct action. 


The following day, | joined the airline caterers who were 
out picketing Delta Airline’s poor treatment outside 
Detroit Metro Airport. As we marched and chanted, | 
noticed that Congresswoman Rashida Tlaib and her 
two staffers had joined. She went around talking to 
everyone who came up to her, seeming to know each 
person. 


As the time came to begin the planned blocking of 
traffic near the Delta Airlines terminal, Congresswoman 
Tlaib’s staffers asked her not to get arrested. They all 
laughed together, but then a staffer repeated, “We need 
you to get home tonight, please.” 


About eight of us, consisting of the union president, 

a union steward, and members, stood in the road, 
blocking traffic to the terminal. As we remained in 

the road, chanting, “One job should be enough,” 
Congresswoman Tlaib came to each person and gave 
us a hug, saying how proud she was that we were doing 
this. 


ta Witness?” 
Testimony on the Commitment of RashidaTtaib 


BY SARA HABBO 


Photo by Valerie Blakely 


Wayne County Sheriff's officers approached us 
individually, asking whether we would be willing to leave 
the road. When we each declined, they arrested us and 
placed us in their vehicles. The majority of our group 
was put into a van. Though the officers did not arrest her, 
Congresswoman Tlaib somehow got herself into the 

van with one group of the demonstrators. She refused 

to allow us to be arrested without her being present the 
entire time. 


l’ve been an observer with the Detroit NLG Chapter 
for about four years now, and have observed around 
100 protests and actions in that time. I’ve never seen 
an elected official so willing to fight for people in their 
community. During a time when she could have easily 
shown up for a photo-op and left, Rashida Tlaib stood 
next to us in the protest, stayed in the vehicles with us 
during our arrest, and did not leave until each person 
had been released. 


Rashida Tlaib has always been an advocate for her 
community, ready to speak out against harmful policies, 
and ready to call out “impeach the motherfucker” 

about the 45th President long before other elected 
officials had the courage to do so. During the current 
session of Congress, Tlaib has sponsored six bills and 
co-sponsored 255 bills. The bills she’s sponsored create 
just laws for people in debt, call for water affordability 

to clean water, provide funding to allow families to keep 
their water on during the pandemic. 


In a time where too many elected officials spend their 
time posting on social media proselytizing about their 
values, the 13th Congressional District is lucky to have 
a representative who lives her values and breathes 
them into each piece of legislation she puts forth. When 
voters are considering candidates, it is so important 

to look beyond what candidates post on social media 
and in their flyers, and look at how or if they have 
consistently shown up for their community. 
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Stop Jim Crow 2! 


Join Stacey Abrams’s Call to 
Protect Voting Rights 


ecently Source Booksellers partnered with 

Picador Publishers to host an author event 
featuring voting rights activist and leader, Stacey 
Abrams, in conversation with Cari Champion. The 
discussion of Abrams’s book, Our Time Is Now, 
provided ideas that are keenly relevant to our 
upcoming elections in Detroit. The book outlines 
the history of voter suppression, comments on our 
present voting rights crisis, and serves as a manual 
for action. Encouraging young people to become 
engaged in the voter rights struggle, Abrams points 
out how valuable their service is to protecting 
everyone’s rights. She reminds us all: “Our voices 
should be heard, and all our issues should be 
addressed! We must not give up our power!” 


Currently Abrams is leading the Hot Call Summer to 
Stop Jim Crow 2 campaign. She is asking voters to 
call their senators, and demand that they support 
the For the People Act. This law would clean up 
damaging laws of the past, including laws that 


permit state officials to overturn election results that 


they oppose. 


—- 
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Here’s how you can join the call to action: 


« Join the Hot Call Summer by calling 888-452-3211 to 
be connected to your Senator. 


« Learn more about the For the People Act and 
Michigan’s 39 laws at StopJimCrow2.com. 


Listen to A Word with Jason Johnson podcast 
episode, “Stacey Abrams Is Hot,” by using the 
QR code below or at this link: 


bit.ly/3vTMe4Q 
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Communities of Interest: Why Your Voice Is 
Essential in the Michigan Districting Process. 


BY MICHIGAN VOICES AND MEGAN DOUGLASS 


¥ 
\ 


This map shows the original gerrymander, so named after the 
American politician Elbridge Gerry, Governor of Massachusets 
in the early 1800s, and the legislative district he drew that was 
caricatured as a salamander in this editorial cartoon of the time. 
He was responsible for passing the law that would come to 
make such convoluted districts an American reality. 


What is Gerrymandering? 


Many of us are familiar with the term “gerrymandering.” 
We often hear it used in conjunction with the notion 
that our elected officials are doing something not 

quite right that results in biased election results and 
policy decisions. We may even be aware of the twisted 
and ugly district maps that result from the process of 
gerrymandering, the kind of maps that often break 

up neighborhoods in seemingly random and arbitrary 
ways...ways that generally have little do with how those 
of us living in those community define the borders of the 
places in which we live. 


Here in Michigan, we decided to throw out this old 
system that wasn’t working for the people. Activists 
gathered signature for a ballot proposal, and in 2018, 
we passed Proposal 2. When we voted to pass Prop 2, 
we created a new system in Michigan where everyday 
citizens now have more rights than ever when it comes 
to how district maps are drawn. 


Why Do District Maps Matter? 


Every 10 years, new district maps are drawn. These 
maps determine our local representation and how funds 
for essential services (like schools and hospitals) are 
allocated. Each district is supposed to be drawn in such 
a way that the people living are given a fair chance at 
having their voices represented in local and state policy, 
but in the old system, that wasn’t happening. Rather, 

a handful of politicians, who were more focused on 
retaining power than the needs of their communities 
rigged the process and carved up our communities in 
ways which diluted our voices. 


But with our new system, we have the chance to ensure 
that people can participate fully in their democracy, 
regardless of color, ethnicity, zip code, income, and 
other factors that should have nothing to do with our 
ability and right to advocate equally for the needs of 
our communities. Districts matter because decisions in 
legislatures matter—this is our chance to have a voice to 
make sure we get our fair share of power, funding and 
resources. 


What is the new Michigan Independent Citizens 
Redistricting Commission? 


In 2018, Michigan voters changed the redistricting 
process in our state by adopting Proposal 2. Instead 

of legislators drawing lines for their best interests, 

a non-partisan commission called the Michigan 
Independent Citizens Redistricting Commission 
(MICRC) will draw the district lines for Michigan’s US 
Congressional Representatives, State Senate, and State 
House. Randomly selected from over 9,000 Michigan 
applicants, the MICRC is comprised of 13 people from 
across the state of Michigan. They include 4 Democrats, 
4 Republicans and 5 Independents. Michigan is now a 
model that other states are looking to as an example of 
how to draw fairer maps. 


Michigan’s new redistricting process 
was created by Michigan citizens, 
and is accountable to YOU! The 

new Michigan Independent Citizens 
Redistricting Commission needs 
your input — hold your camera over 
the QR code to get involved! 
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Centering Racial and Economic 
Equity in the process 


Under the Constitution, the MICRC 
must use these criteria, which are in 
order of priority: 


« — Districts shall be of equal 
population 


« — Districts shall be geographically 
contiguous 


« Districts shall reflect the 
state's diverse population and 
communities of interest. 


« — Districts shall not provide a 
disproportionate advantage to 
any political party 


¢« — Districts shall not favor or 
disfavor an incumbent elected 
official or a candidate. 


¢ — Districts shall reflect 
consideration of county, city, and 
township boundaries. 


« Districts shall be reasonably 
compact. 


The prioritization of “communities 

of interest” is new and provides 

an important opportunity for 
traditionally marginalized groups to 
advocate to be prioritized in the new 
process. Thanks to the grassroots 
organizing of community groups, the 
voices of the historically excluded 
are making themselves heard 

and tangibly impacting the new 
redistricting process. 


For example, when the Commission 
was deciding their public hearing 
schedule, there was an attempt 

to base it on geography rather 

than population, biasing the 
process in favor of rural areas. The 
communities who were the most 
impacted by the manipulative tactics 
of gerrymandering were going to 
be underrepresented yet again. But 
community organizations across 
the state organized to submit public 
comments to call attention to the 
need for more hearings in the most 
densely populated and diverse 
areas of the state. Their efforts 
resulted in getting public hearings 
in Detroit, Kalamazoo and Pontiac 
added to the schedule, ensuring 
that the process for collecting 
public comments and stories from 
communities of interest was more 
equitable. 


VISIT: MIL.GOV/MICRC. 


Top: Citizens across the state come out to ensure that their community is being 


represented in the districting process. 


Bottom: Simply scan the QR code above using your smartphone camera to go 
to the link and learn more about the how you can help make your communities’ 


needs heard in the redistricting process. 


What can you do? 


While the MICRC has been working 
for many months, in important ways 
they’re just getting started. They 
are just now beginning to draw 
their first set of maps, and there 

will be another round of hearings 
this fall for the public to comment 
on these first map drafts. And, until 
then, they are always accepting 
online submissions from the public 
to ensure that anyone who wants to, 
can have a Say. 


Don’t let your community go without 
being heard! Your voice is essential 
to ensuring that everyone has a 

fair chance at representation and 
getting the resources needed to 
see our communities thrive. Try your 
hand at drawing a map of your 
community and submit your public 
comment through the MICRC Public 
Comment & Map Submission Portal 


at www.michigan-mapping.org 


If you or your organization 

is interested in engaging on 

the redistricting process here 

in Michigan, you can email 
democracy@michiganvoices.org 
for more information, training and 
resources. 


Michigan Voices 
info@michiganvoices.org 


Megan Douglass 
Digital Director, For Our Future MI 
mdouglass@forourfuturefund.org 


Michigan Voices seeks to help 

build civic engagement capacity in 
progressive nonprofit groups that are 
led by and engage BIPOC people. 


For Our Future MI works to mobilize 
people and community-based 
organizations to drive real change 
and advance our shared values. 
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WHAT is PROPOSAL P? 
Proposal P is a proposal to change the City's Charter, which is like the City's constitution. On 
November 6, 2018, Detroiters voted to open the 2012 City Charter for revisions. Now, after PR] M ARY 


nearly three years of meetings and community engagement by the elected Charter Revision 
Commission, a proposed revised Charter has been finalized for a vote by Detroiters. [E LECTION 


WHAT IS IN PROPOSAL P7 Aug ust 3 


¥ Awater affordability plan and prohibition of water shutoffs 
~ A ‘Fair Fare' for public transit to ensure the bus system is affordable and accessible 


J ACity broadband network to bridge the digital divide . G = N |= RAL 


JY implementation of "Health in All Policies" approach to the City's decision making 


J Affordable housing guidelines based on the Detroiters’ income. E LECTION 


Y Goal to increase parks and green space throughout the city 

Y Election of all members of the Board of Police Commissioners (BOPC) 

¥. Strengthening of workers' rights, requiring job protections for contractors & City workers Novem ber 2 
¥ Read the entire proposed charter at bit.ly/proposalp-charter 


WHEN WILL IT BE ON THE BALLOT? detroitmi.gov/departments/elections 
Tuesday, August 3, 2021 (pending Michigan Supreme Court decision) 


FOLLOW US FOR UPDATES: FACEBOOK.COM/PROPOSALPEOPLESCHARTER 


2QUE ES LA PROPUESTA P7 

La Propuesta P es una propuesta para cambiar la Constitucién de Ja Ciudad, que es como la 
constituci6n de la Ciudad. El 6 de noviembre de 2018, los habitantes de Detroit votaron para hacer 
revisiones a los Estatutos de la Ciudad de 2012. Ahora, después de casi tres afios de reuniones y 
participaci6n de la comunidad por parte de la Comision de Revision de los Estatudos , los habitantes 
de Detroit han finalizado una propuesta revisada de la Carta para la votacion. 


2QUE HAY EN LA PROPUESTA P? 


JY Unplan de tarifas mas econémicas de agua y la prohibicién de cortes de agua. 

¥. Una ‘tarifa justa' para el transporte publico para garantizar que el sistema de autobuses sea asequible y accesible 

~ Unared de banda ancha de Ia ciudad para garantizar el acceso al Internet 

J Implementacién del enfoque "Salud en todas las politicas" para Ia toma de decisiones de la Ciudad 

J Pautas de precios de vivienda mds econémicos basadas en /os ingresos de los habitantes de Detroit. 

Y Objetivo de aumentar los parques y los espacios verdes en toda Ia ciudad. 

JY. Eleccién de todos los miembros de los Comisionados de la Mesa Directiva Policial 

¥ Fortalecimiento de los derechos de los trabajadores, requiriendo proteccién laboral para contratistas y 
trabajadores de Ja Ciudad 


Lea la carta propuesta completa en bit.ly/proposalp-charter 


p : Read the proposed City 
2CUANDO ESTARA EN LA BOLETA? Charter at 


Martes 3 de agosto de 2021 (pendiente de Ia decision de la Corte Suprema de Michigan) bit. ly j/prop osalp-ch arter 
SIGANOS PARA RECIBIR ACTUALIZACIONES: FACEBOOK.COM/PROPOSALPEOPLESCHARTER or scan the QR code 
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